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which caused him to look at all philosophical matters, even those commonly deemed 
minor, tub specie aeternitatit, as it were. For this reason, too, there was a reverence in 
his manner when he talked on philosophical subjects. Herein lay the great secret of 
his philosophical influence. His pupils and others could not help feeling that philoso- 
phy is something supremely real and important. To this influence, which so few pos- 
sess, he added other qualities of a teacher, not very often found in conjunction with it 
—or even in conjunction with each other — learning and the power of lucid exposition. 
Oxford, where personal influences count for so much, has lost one of her most consider- 
able forces in Edwin Wallace. But those of us who, either as contemporaries or as 
pupils, have had the privilege of his friendship, will be unwilling to think that his per- 
sonal influence has ended with his life. He leaves behind him in Oxford the example 
of a life devoted, with complete singleness of mind and heart, to the highest objects. 

/. EDITH. 

Edith, the silent stars are coldly gleaming, 
The night-wind moans, the leafless trees are still. 

Edith, there is a life beyond this seeming, 
So sleeps the ice-clad lake beneath thy hill. 

So silent beats the pulse of thy pure heart, 

So shines the thought of thy unquestioned eyes, 
life ! why wert thou helpless in thy art ? 

loveliness ! why seem'st thou but surprise ? 

Edith, the streamlets laugh to leap again ; 

There is a Bpring to which life's pulses fly; 
And hopes that are not all the sport of pain, 

Like lustres in the veil of that gray eye. 

They say the thankless stars have answering vision, 
That courage sings from out the frost-bound ways ; 

Edith, I grant that olden time's decision 
Thy beauty paints with gold the icy rays ! 

As in the summer's heat her promise lies, 

As in the autumn's seed his vintage hides, 
Thus might I shape my moral from those eyes, 

Glass of thy soul, where innocence abides. 

Edith, thy nature breathes of answered praying, 
If thou dost live, then not my grief is vain ; 

Beyond the nerves of woe, beyond delaying, 
Thy sweetness stills to rest the winter's pain. 

II. A DREAM— TO EDITH. 

1 dreamed the summer-wind blew cold, 

I dreamed that youth and age are vain, 
That I was young who now am old, 
When spring nor hope may bloom again. 



